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PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


VOL. XXVII, No. 2 


Views on 


HE Federal Security Agency in a re- 

cent pamphlet, entitled Community 

Recreation Comes of Age (p. 61), 
has set down as “principles” of a public 
recreation system a list of 10 “essentials,” 
one of which is “a responsible lay board,” 
and another is a “separate budget” and a 
“special tax levy or other public appropria- 
tions, earmarked for the sole purpose of com- 
munity recreation.” The pamphlet contains 
many excellent suggestions, but there is no 
such thing as a “responsible” board in the 
sense that it is responsible to the people as 
a group, and a separate budget and special 
tax levy are not sound financial policy. How 
disintegrated local government would be if 
the same “principles” were applied to health, 
police, library, and other municipal services 
which are equally as important as recrea- 
tion! For advisory functions boards may be 
useful but for purposes of management 
boards are a failure. Boards are irresponsi- 
ble, slow in action, and usually fail to co- 
operate with other municipal agencies. A 
special tax levy may provide too much or 
too little money and makes extremely diffi- 
cult the preparation of a budget which con- 
siders the relative need of all municipal 
services. If the FSA were as up to date on 
administrative practice as it is on the sub- 
stance of a recreation program it would be 
less dogmatic in asserting “principles” that 
are outmoded. 


HE cost of municipal borrowing has 

reached an all-time low (p. 52) largely 
as a result of the Supreme Court decision in 
the New York Port Authority case (p. 48), 
lower rates on federal securities, and the 
expectation that federal debt and income tax 
rates will continue to be high. @ The 
Bureau of the Census has just issued its 
final report on the number of governmental 
units (p. 61). What can and should be done 
to secure larger areas of administration? 


FEBRUARY, 1945 


the News 


England and Wales may soon try an experi- 
ment in solving this problem (p. 51). 
@ Other cities may well follow the lead of 
Wichita, Kansas, in adopting rules for the 
reinstatement of city employees now on 
military leave (p. 53). @ Cities that plan 
to offer incentives for new industries would 
do well to consider their long-run interests. 
Tax concessions and other inducements at 
the expense of established taxpayers are los- 
ing propositions. A constructive approach is 
being taken by Wilmington, North Carolina 
(p. 57). @ The search for new sources of 
local revenues continues, with Youngstown, 
Ohio, taxing the gross receipts of local utili- 
ties (p. 54), Detroit charging for supervising 
places of public assemblage (p. 54), Waco, 
Texas, adopting sewer rental charges (p. 53), 
Knoxville levying a gross receipts tax on the 
local transportation company (p. 55), Au- 
burn, New York, increasing charges for out- 
side services (p. 55), and San Bernardino, 
California, adopting a city sales tax, admis- 
sion tax, and other sources of revenue (p. 
48). @ The comprehensive _ in-service 
training program just started in San Diego 
is one good way to attack the manpower 
shortage and at the same time improve 
municipal services (p. 40). @ Most cities 
that are developing plans for war memorials 
are finding that citizens as well as servicemen 
want useful “living memorials” instead of 
the shafts and monumental structures built 
after World War I (p. 44). @ The housing 
code just adopted in Milwaukee is a good 
supplement to a building code and a zoning 
ordinance. (p. 48). @ After a successful 
experiment Baltimore has decided to con- 
tinue the sanitary landfill method of refuse 
disposal (p. 57). It is difficult to under- 
stand why more cities do not use this 
method. 


Carl H. Chatters makes some excellent 
suggestions on municipal fiscal policy (p. 
36). 
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Municipal Highlights of 1944 


Y THE end of the third year of our 
active participation in the war munic- 
ipal administration was successfully 

adjusted to war-borne problems.  Difficul- 
ties that had seemed almost insurmountable 
earlier have been met by commendable inno- 
vations and better management. Services 
have been maintained at an acceptable level 
even in the most congested production areas 
and what has been learned gives promise of 
better local government after the war. 

There was a greater inclination in 1944 
to accept personnel shortages as a by-prod- 
uct of the war and to make more effective 
use- of the manpower available. Better 
placement practices, more careful assign- 
ment of work, and extensive training pro- 
grams were widely instituted. But in spite 
of these and other measures shortages of 
personnel continued to place serious hand- 
icaps on schools, libraries, police, fire, and 
public works departments. 

Upward adjustment of salaries and wages 
continued, usually taking the form of cost- 
of-living bonuses or overtime payment 
rather than increases in base pay. At least 
10 cities adopted the merit system, 70 
set up retirement plans, a number of cities 
enlarged employee benefits by granting sick 
leaves and vacations with pay, and at least 
two cities signed collective bargaining agree- 
ments with labor unions. With the return 
of many servicemen to their former positions 
cities were confronted with veterans’ prefer- 
ence problems. Cities recognized that the 
special interest of the veteran in entering or 
re-entering municipal employment must be 
safeguarded and the public interest pro- 
tected at the same time. 

Financial trends were encouraging: debt 
reduction was general, short-term borrowing 
was drastically reduced, more cities became 
debt free, and borrowing rates reached a 
new low. More thought than usual was 
given to new sources of revenue to ease the 
strain on the local property tax and to fi- 
nance public works and deferred mainte- 
nance. The most hoped for solution was a 


more equitable distribution of state-collected 
revenue. Larger cities searched for some 
tax geared to local sales or local income, 
Many cities sought and obtained voters’ 
approval for bond issues for postwar pro- 
jects. There were more new issues of long- 
term bonds in 1944 than in the two pre- 
ceding years. The idea of postwar reserve 
funds gained general acceptance and post- 
war financial planning was given a new 
impetus. 

The local initiative shown in comprehen- 
sive planning for the postwar period is re- 
markable indeed. Many city planning 
agencies were set up and appropriations for 
planning greatly increased. Shortages of 
planning personnel were met in part through 
training provided by planning _ institutes 
sponsored by state leagues of municipalities. 
Functional planning has made rapid strides 
in such fields as libraries, recreation, and 
education. The relative importance of pub- 
lic works projects was weighed and officials 
tended to think of projects as related to a 
comprehensive plan. State aid stimulated 
local planning in California, Michigan, and 
New York. The most advanced plans are 
in the larger cities while most cities under 
25,000 have given comparatively little at- 
tention to planning. 

Police work in 1944 was again aggravated 
by racial tension and juvenile delinquency 
problems with the Federal Security Agency 
and the Children’s Bureau helping local 
police executives to a concerted community 
approach and understanding of juvenile de- 
linquency. Several aepartments set up 
specialized divisions for youth problems. 
Policewomen were used for crime prevention 
activities, civilians for headquarters clerical 
duties, and volunteer police bodies relieved 
personnel shortages. 

Fire losses in 1944 showed a sharp in- 
crease over previous years owing to in- 
creased concentration of values, rapid ex- 
pansion in industrial operations, necessary 
use of unskilled workers, inferior con- 
struction, and inadequate fire protection. 


[ 34 ] 
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Big fires in places of public assembly focused 
attention of officials upon the necessity of 
making them safe from fire and panic. 
Several cities discontinued fire service out- 
side the city limits while others adopted 
charges for this service. 

Public works facilities were maintained 
at an adequate level in 1944. Essential 
services such as sewerage, water supply, 
refuse collection and disposal, and _ street 
maintenance were carried on in spite of labor 
problems (shortages, high turnover, and 
strikes) and restrictions on material. Less 
than $100,000,000 in road and street proj- 
ects were granted materials priorities by the 
War Production Board in 1944. This 
represented about 15 per cent of normal an- 
nual prewar highway construction expendi- 
tures. Since 1940 road and street projects 
have been limited to warplant access routes, 
strategic military projects, and other essen- 
tial work, mostly in rural areas. 

The United States Supreme Court in a 
significant decision (Hope Natural Gas 
Company ) held that state rate-making com- 
missions may adopt any valuation standards 
they deem appropriate and as a result the 
“prudent investment” theory of valuation 
is replacing “fair value” as a basis for rate 
making. There was a further trend toward 
municipal ownership of electric and gas 
utilities in 1944, 

There was notable growth in recreation 
services with many cities employing full- 
time recreation directors for the first time. 
All forms of public assistance declined, al- 
though general assistance case loads de- 
clined more perceptibly than the volume 
of payment. Welfare departments have 
been concerned with the establishment of 
local veterans’ information centers, inte- 
grated case loads and a further shift from 
relief-in-kind to a cash basis in making 
grants. Operating costs of local public 
school systems increased even in cities with 
a fairly stable population and in spite of 
declining enrollments. In some cities the 
declining school population has already 
reached the high school years and will make 
itself felt in future years in the junior col- 


lege. Cities will need to readjust their insti- 
tutional structure to take account of this 
changing age grouping or waste resources 
and fail to meet needed services. In the 
health field there was a continued trend to- 
ward city-county health units. Traffic acci- 
dent deaths were slightly higher than in 1943 
and 48 national organizations sponsored the 
creation of the National Committee for 
Post-War Traffic Safety to lend support to 
local attacks on this problem. In the library 
field suggested postwar standards were pre- 
pared to serve as a guide in surveying 
present facilities and service. 

There were many new examples in 1944 
of intermunicipal cooperation in solving air- 
port, juvenile delinquency, recreation, plan- 
ning, and utility problems. Several more 
cities set up housing authorities, 31 cities 
were known to have established committees 
on race relations, and many cities assumed 
leadership in setting up veterans’ informa- 
tion centers—these are only a few of the 
new municipal activities. In the field of 
municipal organization 29 cities adopted 
the council-manager plan, the largest num- 
ber in any one year since 1923. Several 
large cities took further steps to reduce the 
number of administrative boards and com- 
missions. 

Chief municipal officials in 1944 gave an 
increasing amount of their time to inter- 
governmental _ relationships — other __ local 
units, the county, the state, and the federal 
government. This trend is likely to con- 
tinue as the administration of governmental 
services tends to be set up on a cooperative 
basis. The best action that can be taken 
by local officials who fear loss of functions 
to other levels is to organize and strengthen 
local government to assume greater respon- 
sibilities and administer local services more 
effectively. The end of the war will see 
cities performing more instead of less serv- 
ices if they are capable of taking on new 
tasks. This means that cities will have to 
assume greater initiative in mobilizing their 
own resources for meeting local problems 
if they are to continue to exercise home rule 
in municipal management. 











XIV. Planning Municipal Fiscal Policies 


By CARL H. CHATTERS* 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


A review of current problems and trends with suggestions 
on how cities can best prepare now for the postwar period. 


ITIES are in the best financial condi- 

tion in 25 years but they are vulner- 

able because of their limited revenue 
sources. Municipal debt has been reduced, 
tax collections have greatly improved, cash 
reserves are being built up, and better finan- 
cial practices have been adopted. During 
most of this period, however, assessed valu- 
ations have been decreasing while the de- 
mand for municipal services has been in- 
creasing. Moreover, many cities have been 
able to balance their budgets only because 
of the large number of employees in the 
armed services or war plants and because 
expenditures for equipment, construction, 
and maintenance are necessarily postponed. 
In general the financial condition of a given 
city is greatly influenced by the quality of 
leadership and the management ability of its 
governing body and chief officials. 

What a city will be able to do in the 
postwar period depends largely on what it 
does now to get its finances in the best pos- 
sible condition. Cities that enter the post- 
war period with deficits, with heavy short- 
term borrowing, and without plans will find 
it difficult then to do anything worthwhile. 
Such cities are drifting along toward the 
postwar period without financial plans based 
on the city’s ability, need, and economic 
condition; these cities will be in a weak 
position at the end of the war. This article 
reviews briefly some of the current problems 
and trends and suggests constructive steps 
to be taken now in planning local fiscal 
policies. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Chatters was city auditor 
of Flint, Michigan, 1922-29, and director of finance, 
1929-31; director, Municipal Advisory Council of 
Michigan, 1931-32; has been in his present posi- 
tion since 1932 and is also secretary of the Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Accounting. 

This is the fourteenth of a series of articles on 
postwar planning for municipal facilities and serv- 
ices. The article next month will deal with local 
public school systems. 


REVENUES 


The sources of municipal revenue have 
remained relatively static. States have im- 
posed new obligations on cities but they 
have reserved for their own use many of the 
best new sources. of revenue. Other causes 
of inadequate local revenues are the decay 
of central areas of cities, decline in property 
values and the flight of people to suburbs, 
and overlapping governments. The property 
tax has been weakened by tax limits, the 
trend to exempt property of charitable and 
religious groups, homestead exemption, and 
local tax exemptions designed to attract new 
industries. Most of these exemptions should 
be removed or the local units reimbursed by 
the state for the lost revenue. 


The solution of local finances involves 
consideration of areas of service and the unit 
that can best administer each service. If 
the central city provides services to areas 
outside the city it should make adequate 
charges that cover direct as well as ‘‘stand- 
by” costs. Cities should receive a larger 
share of state-collected income, sales, and 
automotive taxes, and the larger cities 
should be permitted to levy an additional 
local tax on one or more of these sources. 
The local payroll tax in Philadelphia, for 
example, yields half as much as the property 
tax, reaches those who live outside the city, 
and is not costly to administer. Cities ought 
also to get back a large proportion of state- 
collected liquor license revenues or liquor 
profits. Local taxes on tobacco, liquor, and 
soft drinks although justified by necessity 
do not seem desirable as part of a perma- 
nent local revenue system. A portion of 
the state sales tax should be returned to 
municipalities based on place of origin. 

State grants-in-aid should be of a gen- 
eral nature for broad purposes. A smaller 
amount of grants will do far more good in 
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this way and cause less disruption of state 
and local services. Grants made for a very 
limited object stimulate one narrow activity, 
frequently at the expense of all other activi- 
ties. Federal grants-in-aid to cities should 
be more limited except for unemployment 
relief and to encourage interstate coopera- 
tion on such matters as highway planning. 
But the federal government hardly seems 
justified in making large grants for highway 
or airport construction. Because of the large 
federal debt the states and cities should take 
all possible steps to see that federal grants 
are minimized and all reasonable burdens 
carried by the states and localities. 

Some cities with considerable propriety 
are obtaining rather large sums from ad- 
mission taxes, parking meters, refuse collec- 
tion fees, and charges for sewage disposal. 
These taxes seem desirable except perhaps 
the garbage and sewer charges. The latter 
have been developed mainly because of tax 
limitations or exemptions that do not permit 
inclusion of all costs in the regular munici- 
pal tax bill. 

The amount of money available from 
municipal funds alone for postwar construc- 
tion and reconstruction is not determined by 
the amount of deferred maintenance or de- 
ferred public works but is really limited to 
the sum of (a) the reserves, (b) the salable 
loans that the electorate and governing 
bodies will approve, (c) mild increases, if 
any, in local tax rates, and (d) shifts from 
expenditures for present operating costs to 
expenditures for construction and _ recon- 
struction. A further limitation is the cost 
of operating new facilities, recognizing that 
not only the capital costs but also the oper- 
ating costs represent a long-term commit- 
ment. 


MuNICcIPAL DEBT 


Cities that are developing postwar plans 
based on special tax levies or bond issues 
should secure early approval of the elector- 
ate or city council. The present favorable 
attitude of voters to new bond issues may 
change when unemployment increases and 
money becomes less plentiful even though 
the need for public works may be greater 
at that time. Even if there is no general 


depression immediately after the war there 
will be an extended period in which financial 
markets will be upset. Borrowing then at 
any reasonable rate may be difficult. But 
the expenditure of sums provided through 
special levies or bond issues must be based 
on an over-all community plan before any 
specific improvement is constructed or the 
spending may retard instead of help the 
municipality. For example, the construc- 
tion of express highways or streets may en- 
courage more people to move farther out 
and thus aggravate blight in the central 
area and add to the city’s financial prob- 
lems. 

Factors that will tend to hold down the 
amount of new bond issues after the war are 
the substantial reserves cities have built up 
and the desire of cities to go on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. But the increased pressure for 
new public facilities and services will be so 
great after the war that the volume of new 
issues is likely to be much larger than the 
annual average of about $800,000,000 for 
the prewar years of 1935 to 1941. As soon 
as materials and labor are available there 
will be a sudden surge of new issues largely 
from authorizations made during the war 
based on plans completed before the end of 
the war. Soldiers’ loans under the GI Bill 
of Rights will tend to stimulate home own- 
ership with all of the accompanying public 
works. 

The increasing tendency to use revenue 
bonds will continue. General obligation 
special assessment bonds will be less impor- 
tant than they were in previous eras of ex- 
pansion. Revenue bonds will be used largely 
for waterworks and sewage disposal projects. 
General obligation bonds will be issued for 
streets, bridges, grade separations, schools 
and other public buildings. Cities that are 
not now permitted to issue revenue bonds 
should secure state legislative authority dur- 
ing 1945. Revenue bonds in some states 
bring a better price than general obligation 
bonds but in the future (if projects are 
sound and there is a good revenue bond 
law) interest rates ought to be about the 
same. Because of the experience with spe- 
cial assessment bonds during the 1920’s and 
1930’s neither cities nor investors will be 
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eager to deal in this type of bond. The 
callable feature will be more commonly 
used even in a period of low interest rates 
mainly because of its desirability in con- 
nection with revenue bonds. 

Interest rates are at a new low primarily 
because of the exemption of bond interest 
from federal income taxes. Rates will con- 
tinue low unless the exemption feature is 
removed. This would add at least 1 per cent 
to the medium-term interest rates if federal 
taxes remain at present levels. At the end 
of the last war the highest grade municipals 
sold at rates between 4.5 per cent and 5 
per cent while the prospective rates on 
present issues and those coming out after 
the war will in most cases be far less than 
2.5 per cent. Because of the present low 
interest rates cities should call for payment 
or for refunding those bonds that are call- 
able and such programs should be completed 
at the earliest possible date. 


FiscAL PLANNING 


Every city should have a plan as to what 
can be done now as well as after the war 
to keep local finances in first-rate condi- 
tion. Such a plan might well require the 
city to continue to reduce its debt and take 
steps toward a pay-as-you-go basis until 
postwar needs are so great that borrowing 
is the only alternative. Another immediate 
step is to eliminate short-term borrowing, 
bank loans, and current deficits (if any), 
because during a period of transition it is 
likely that short-term and tax anticipation 
borrowing would do greater immediate dam- 
age to a city’s credit than a large long-term 
debt. Cities that have already used up their 
current credit when the war ends will not be 
in a position to meet unusual conditions 
that may arise. 

During a period of high unemployment 
and high price levels most localities should 
keep their tax rates up in order to create 
postwar reserves. Cities that do not have 
the legal authority to build up cash reserves 
may wish to apply surplus funds to debt 
reduction and thus build up a reserve of 
credit. Reserves of cash or credit should 
not be used immediately when the war is 
over if there are extremely high prices and 
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little unemployment. If carried on at the 
proper time municipal public works can be 
a stabilizing element in the national econ- 
omy. Moreover, the timing and the extent 
of local public works will determine to 
some degree the amount of federal and 
state aid needed by municipalities. 

The fiscal planning of the larger cities 
should include consideration of ways and 
means of financing slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment. This may call for a 
new type of financial instrument and may 
involve not only the sale of bonds but a 
rational plan for distributing the burden 
among the various groups and government 
agencies concerned. 

A sound fiscal plan also calls for a com- 
prehensive study of community needs and 
resources, economic resources and condi- 
tions, and probable future trends because 
all of the needs of a community should be 
considered before any specific public works 
project is selected for intensive planning. 
This comprehensive or “master” plan in- 
volves a long-term capital improvement 
program, methods of financing, and con- 
sideration of operating or maintenance costs 
of any new capital improvements that are 
constructed. A long-term financial plan for 
financing public works and other facilities 
will enable a city to effect a more orderly 
debt retirement program, shift gradually 
to a pay-as-you-go policy, make sure that 
money will be available for needed civic 
improvements in order of their need, and 
uphold the city’s credit rating. 

The places where people build houses will 
indicate the location as well as the nature 
of certain costly municipal facilities. Cities 
have learned that sound fiscal policy calls 
for effective control of real estate subdi- 
visions inside and outside the city limits to 
prevent over-development and _ excessive 
construction of public improvements. There 
is danger of unwarranted expansion of im- 
provements again in connection with large- 
scale private housing developments after 
the war. Financial planning from the stand- 
point of the municipality should therefore 
include steps to encourage people to build 
inside instead of outside the city because 
many cities already have enough public im- 
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provements to take care of twice their pres- 
ent population. 

In any event the city with adequate sub- 
division and zoning control can require that 
buildings outside the city be up to the same 
standard as required inside the city and that 
street and other utility services be installed 
or guaranteed before a plat is approved. 
In other incorporated areas the state should 
exercise control over subdivision develop- 
ment and establish minimum housing stand- 
ards. When requests are made for local 
improvements inside the city, such as the 
extension of sewers, water mains, and pave- 
ments, the city would be justified in inves- 
tigating the necessity for each proposed 
improvement, its propriety, and probability 
of payment. For example, the city can in- 
vestigate the nature of the ownership, tax 
paying history, and the taxes outstanding; 
if unfavorable, new improvements in that 
area are probably a losing investment. 

These are some elements of a local fiscal 
policy that a city should consider if it is 
not to base every financial act on expedi- 
ency. 


FEDERAL AID 


The cities’ position with respect to federal 
financial aid is somewhat confusing. Local 
officials talk for home rule and against fed- 
eral aid while hoping that Uncle Sam will 
not forget them in times of stress. Federal 
funds will be needed if there is a large 
amount of unemployment although the 
states can and should do more to equalize 
the local tax burden and to provide for cer- 
tain minimum expenditures. During a period 
of low employment the states and localities 
should harmonize their plans with the fed- 
eral policy instead of doing the opposite as 
they did in the early 1930’s. State and 
local public works construction in 1935 had 
declined to $616,000,000 as compared to 
approximately $2,500,000,000 in 1930. The 
States also have a far greater responsibility 
to their cities than they have displayed to 
date, especially in the sharing of motor 
vehicle and other state-collected taxes; this 
would minimize necessity for federal aid. 

The federal government has a_ moral 
obligation to tell states and municipalities 
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what the federal policy will be with respect 
to financing postwar reconstruction. The 
federal government has agreed to advance 
loans for planning and there are prospects 
of federal aid for highways, airports, 
schools, and public works generally. It is 
worthwhile to note here that five states 
have made funds available to their cities for 
local planning on a matching basis. 

Federal aid should be extended where the 
public facilities of a local area have been 
tremendously expanded or completely worn 
out because of military establishments or 
war plants. It would also seem entirely 
proper for the federal government to set 
up a loan agency, such as the RFC and 
PWA in the 1930's, to make loans to cities 
which cannot borrow at reasonable rates. 
This loan agency would be authorized to 
purchase securities from the smaller com- 
munities, and the larger cities too provided 
they could not be sold to private bond 
houses at reasonable rates. 

Cities that have carefully *prepared plans 
for postwar facilities and services, that have 
some money of their own, and have their 
financial houses in order—such cities will 
be in an excellent position to get something 
worthwhile out of any federal aid program 
that may be developed. Cities that have no 
plans, no money, and no foresight or leader- 
ship will do only leaf-raking or nothing, 
just as they did during the days of WPA 
and PWA. 


CONCLUSION 


This article has been concerned mainly 
with municipal finance policy rather than 
organization and methods; these should not 
be overlooked. The chief finance officer of 
a city is the right arm of management in 
planning, controlling, and accounting for 
municipal expenditures, administering mu- 
nicipal revenues, and providing technical 
advice and assistance to the chief adminis- 
trator and city council in determining how 
the cost of government should be spread 
among the citizens. It is important there- 
fore that all finance activities be centralized 
in a single department which should adopt 
the best procedures with regard to revenue 
administration, budget-making and expen- 
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diture control, accounting procedures, finan- 
cial reporting, assessment administration, 
treasury management, debt administration, 
and purchasing. Information on detailed 
methods is readily available to the admin- 
istrators and finance officers of all cities. 
In conclusion, what cities do now to put 
their finances in good condition and develop 
long-range plans and fiscal policies will 
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determine what they can do when the war 
is over. Cities that prepare themselves now 
by reducing their debt, establishing reserves 
of money and credit, removing shackles im- 
posed by state constitutions, state statutes, 
and local charters, and by developing com- 
prehensive plans will be best fitted to meet 
whatever demands are made on them during 
the war and the postwar years. 


Training Municipal Employees On the Job 


By SAMUEL M. ROBERTS and WILLIS R. McCABE* 


A brief review of a comprehensive training program for municipal em- 


ployees recently inaugurated by the 


HE city council of San Diego, Cali- 

fornia, recently approved a compre- 

hensive in-service and pre-entry train- 
ing program for municipal employees which 
will be conducted with the cooperation of 
the public school system. A full-time em- 
ployee with the title of ‘training officer” has 
been appointed to administer the program 
under the supervision of the personnel direc- 
tor of the city. During the first year of the 
program the salary of the training director 
will be carried in the school budget using 
federal funds provided for vocational educa- 
tional purposes, during the second year the 
school will pay half and the city half, and 
during the third and following years the 
city will pay the entire cost of the training 
program. 

A detailed outline of the proposed train- 
ing program was prepared by the vocational 
division of the city school system in the 
form of .a 48-page report which received 
the approval of the city manager, city coun- 
cil, and civil service commission. The first 
step was the organization of a training ad- 
visory committee to develop training pol- 





*EpiTor’s Note: Mr. Roberts, budget officer 
and acting purchasing agent of San Diego since 
1941, holds a master’s degree in public administra- 
tion from Syracuse University and for two years 
was field consultant for the League of California 
Cities. Mr. McCabe, personnel director of San 
Diego since July, 1944, is a graduate of Columbia 
University and has had experience in personnel 
work and industrial relations for several business 
concerns. 


city and school board in San Diego. 


icies and procedures, to assist in getting 
training units started, and to evaulate going 
programs and make recommendations. This 
advisory committee consists of the personnel 
director, an appointee of the city manager, 
the training officer, a representative of the 
vocational school, the operating head of the 
department for which a training program is 
being prepared, and a representative of the 
city employees. 

The next step was the formulation of a 
training policy which has been submitted in 
writing to all employees over the signature 
of the city manager and the personnel direc- 
tor. This letter set forth the following pol- 
icies which were recognized as essential to 
a sound program of training: 

1. Training to be recognized as an im- 
portant and essential part of operations. 

2. All training taken by the employee to 
be made part of his personnel record and to 
be given definite consideration relative to 
all promotions. 

3. Lines of promotion to be clarified and 
publicized. 

4. Training facilities to be made avail- 
able for all employees who are desirous of 
preparing for better jobs and are capable of 
benefiting therefrom. 

5. Preemployment and induction training 
facilities to be made available. 

6. Training courses may be organized 
wholly or in part on city time when au- 
thorized. 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


It was decided that the training should 
start with department heads, supervisors, 
and foremen to secure understanding and 
cooperation at the top. This will be done 
through a continuous program of foremen 
conferences and job management instruc- 
tion. Briefly this program would include the 
following: 

1. Appreciation Session. For the mayor, 
city manager, personnel director, and oper- 
ating heads of all 25 departments. The ob- 
jective of this session is to give a quick 
overview of the technique and actual appli- 
cation of foremen conference and job man- 
agement instruction programs as they would 
be given to supervisory personnel. 

2. Problem Finding (Appreciation) and 
Job Management. This will consist of nine 
two-hour sessions for all superintendents 
and other operating heads in two groups of 
approximately 13 or 14 each. The objective 
of the “problem finding” discussion consist- 
ing of three two-hour sessions is to bring 


to light through conference techniques 
problems in working with employees 


that might be cleared through a better un- 
derstanding of job management procedures 
and show how these problems might be min- 
imized through instruction. The second part, 
consisting of six two-hour sessions in job 
management instruction, would include 
planning, principles of organization, proper 
issuance of orders, and control and coordi- 
native functions of supervisors. 

3. Conference Leader Training. This will 
consist of five two-hour sessions for all 
superintendents and heads of departments. 
It is assumed that many of the problems in 
an agency can be solved by workers through 
the use of conference techniques. Problem 
situations that tend to retard services and 
production usually can be solved by pooling 
the knowledge of the men most familiar 
with the problem. 

4. Training Within Service Conferences. 
This consists of 15 two-hour sessions includ- 
ing job methods, job relations, and job in- 
struction, and is designed for directors of 
small departments, foremen, and supervi- 
sors. The objective of these courses is to 
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assist these persons in developing skill in 
the technique of handling people—consist- 
ing of five two-hour sessions on job relations 
training. The second part is the job method 
instruction consisting of five two-hour ses- 
sions. A third group is the job instruction 
training consisting of five two-hour sessions 
with the purpose of developing skill in pre- 
paring workers for job operations, present- 
ing such operations, and following through 
for results. 


5. Follow-up Conferences. A continuous 
series of two-hour sessions once a month 
for each group level as indicated above for 
the purpose of keeping persons posted on 
vital information and procedures essential 
to the operation of their departments. These 
sessions may be carried on after the con- 
ference technique procedure or they may be 
presented by an outstanding individual who 
has mastered the particular subject of con- 
cern to the group using the semi-conference 
technique after the initial presentation. 
Some of the topics that might be included 
under this heading are personnel practices, 
industrial safety, wage and salary admin- 
istration, public relations, and acquainting 
the new employee with the relation of his 
work to the city government as a whole. 

It is planned that prior to the initiation 
of each of these group training conferences 
a letter would be addressed by the personnel 
director and city manager to those officials 
and employees concerned stating the pur- 
pose of each series, possible benefits, and 
enlisting their cooperation. 

The supervisory training series outlined 
above will be accompanied by a program 
started through the operating heads of the 
various departments with the objective of 
(1) revising, where necessary, classification 
specifications covering each of the jobs in 
the municipal service, (2) making a job 
analysis for each of the jobs as required 
for the training program, (3) setting up a 
training timetable for each job, (4) setting 
up an organization chart for each depart- 
ment showing clearly defined lines of pro- 
motion, and (5) developing an apprentice- 
ship training program. One of the greatest 
incentives for an employee is a clearly 
defined ladder of promotion for which he 
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can prepare himself in anticipation of future 
openings. 
INDUCTION TRAINING 


Another feature of San Diego’s program 
is induction training to orient each new em- 
ployee relative to job and departmental 
relations, general organizational regulations, 
and policies and procedures. Too often new 
employees are assigned to a job in a large 
agency with only a minimum of instruction 
as to how to do the job and none at all on 
the relation of their job and their depart- 
ment to others. The obvious result is con- 
fused uncertainty and a morale problem 
with groups of individuals functioning as 
separate independent divisions instead of as 
carefully integrated units of a well-organ- 
ized system. It will be the responsibility 
vf the training officer, working in coopera- 
tion with the operating heads of the various 
departments, to develop the final details of 
a training program for new employees. 


In general it has been discovered in pri- 
vate industry that new employees are not 
receptive to comprehensive general informa- 
tion until they have spent at least a little 
time in their new environment. It has been 
suggested therefore that after initial notice 
of assignment has been made the new em- 
ployee should be given information at the 
personnel office on such items as function- 
ing of the civil service commission, retire- 
ment plans, safety programs, bonds and in- 
surance, etc. During his first day on the 
job tne new employee should report to his 
operating head or supervisor for an hour of 
instruction On sucn matters as departmental 
and shop layout, using an organization 
chart, safety and first aid, timeclock proce- 
dure, rest and lunch periods, smoking reg- 
ulations, and specific information concern- 
ing the shop or department to which the 
new employee is assigned. 


At the close of this one-hour session the 
new employee will be given a card inform- 
ing him of two or more educational induc- 
tion conferences. Each such conference will 
be of two hours’ duration and will cover 
such subjects as the history of the San 
Diego city government and its organization, 
general functions and services of each of 
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the several departments, policies and rules 
and regulations, employee services, first aid 
and safety program, and hospital facilities, 
Each of the units in this program will be 
presented by specialists in the particular 
field under discussion and in some instances 
will be augmented by modern visual aid 
organization charts and educational films on 
such matters as first aid and safety if this 
is important in the employee’s work. 


OTHER FEATURES OF PROGRAM 


A natural outgrowth of the various parts 
of the training program discussed up to this 
point would be the development of a pre- 
employment training service that might be 
rendered by the various public educational 
agencies in San Diego. For example, the 
typical examples of the type of instruction 
to be organized by classes in the public 
school system would be related to require- 
ments for civil service examinations in typ- 
ing and secretarial work, engineering posi- 
tions, police work, fire protection training, 
and so on. The training officer will work 
out with school representatives the subject 
content and character of instruction to be 
offered in each of these classes. 

To put this part of the program into 
effect specific steps will be taken to deter- 
mine those jobs or positions for which pre- 
employment training is needed, develop a 
course outline, and trainee progress records 
to cover the instruction required, determine 
the approximate number of hours the aver- 
age trainee would require to complete each 
course, determine the approximate number 
of new employees required for the position 
in a given period of time, and set up a 
training schedule. The cost of such instruc- 
tion will be borne entirely by the San Diego 
vocational schools except for an occasional 
nominal laboratory fee charged to the stu- 
dent for shop classes. 

Still another feature of the training pro- 
gram will be a system of regular supple- 
mentary training for employees on the job 
for the purpose of increasing their skill and 
knowledge toward more efficient work on the 
job or toward a higher skill or more tech- 
nical job up the ladder. This instruction as 
a general rule could be done on the em- 
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ployee’s own time before or after working 
hours instead of on city time except where 
there is a specific and urgent need for up- 
grading certain employees to a new level to 
meet a service or production need in which 
upgrading classes may be offered during 
working hours and the employee paid while 
in training. 

It is believed that two types of occupa- 
tional information service are invaluable to 
the success of the training program started 
in San Diego. First, a system is to be de- 
veloped through the training division for the 
dissemination to all departments of educa- 
tional notices, bulletins, posters, and other 
information regarding new and_ existing 
training programs. The second feature of 
the program of occupational information 
service is a system of disseminating from 
the various departments through the train- 
ing officer of information to be furnished to 
employment offices, schools, and _ other 
sources for recruiting new employees. This 
will include occupational guidance and test- 
ing material to be used by counselors and 
interviewers in giving guidance to returning 
veterans, high school students, and others 
in their selection of new jobs. It will in- 
clude comprehensive job specifications to- 
gether with a systematic and continuous 
program of determining immediate and fu- 
ture employment needs in the various de- 
partments and of furnishing the information 
through these agencies. 


CONCLUSION 


The training program as outlined in this 
article has just been started and it is too 
early to judge over-all results. The city’s 
previous experience with training in such 
departments as police, fire, and public works 
justifies the feeling that a well-organized 
comprehensive program should be success- 
ful. The results may not in all cases be 
measurable in dollars and cents, but care- 
ful review after several years’ experience 
should make possible objective judgment of 
the value of the program. 

The limitations of any program must be 
fully realized. Training should not be con- 
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sidered as the answer to efficient, effective, 
and democratic government, but rather as 
one vaulable tool of management. While it 
is fully expected that many employees will 
not avail themselves of the training oppor- 
tunities offered, it can be anticipated that 
those who have the aptitude and are worthy 
of development will respond wholeheartedly. 
If they do not respond the program is at 
fault and will be revised. 

The program as planned is entirely a re- 
sult of group thinking and is in every re- 
spect a joint venture for all those participat- 
ing in its functioning. The City Employees’ 
Association has for several years been in- 
terested in the development of a training 
program because of resentment on the part 
of members in seeing higher positions fre- 
quently filled by outsiders, or in being 
barred from promotional examinations be- 
cause of special required skills and knowl- 
edge which they have never been encouraged 
or had the opportunity to acquire. 


The objectives and general methods of 
approach to be used were initially deter- 
mined through a series of conferences be- 
tween the city personnel director, budget 
officer, city schools director of vocational 
education and his assistant. The county 
personnel director also participated in the 
conferences and hopes to develop a similar 
program at a later date based on the city’s 
experience. Many of the details of method 
are based upon the thinking and experience 
of the staff of the vocational education de- 
partment of the city schools, which has 
supervised similar programs for thousands 
of employees in local war industries. The 
actual approval and commencement of the 
program were made possible only through 
the efforts of the superintendent of city 
schools, Will C. Crawford, the late city 
manager, Walter W. Cooper, the mayor, 
and members of the city council. The train- 
ing director appointed by the city schools 
and approved by the city civil service com- 
mission is Verne A. Parker, at present city 
safety engineer and an employee with over 
12 years’ service with the city in various 
capacities. 























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 








Community War Memorials 


How can a community determine the type 
of living memorial that will be most ac- 
ceptable ? 


HROUGHOUT the country, cities and 

towns are giving consideration to the 
question of providing suitable memorials 
for the men and women who have made 
the supreme sacrifice in the war. Ideas as 
to what constitutes an appropriate war 
memorial for a city differ widely, but to a 
remarkable degree communities are expres- 
sing an interest in the creation of living 
memorials. Many individuals and organ- 
izations such as the American Legion, 
United States Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Recreation Association, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, and the American Commission 
for Living War Memorials have endorsed 
the idea of living memorials. 

Projects that are considered appropriate 
as living memorials have been widely dis- 
cussed and described. Among the types 
most commonly suggested are parks, com- 
munity recreation buildings, libraries, com- 
munity forests, hospitals, athletic fields, 
community schools, Legion club houses, 
civic centers, and special facilities such as 
a band shell, amphitheater, stadium, or 
planetarium. In communities large and 
small throughout the country plans are 
being made for the provision of living mem- 
orials and in a number of cities funds have 
actually been set aside for this purpose. 
Brief consideration is given here to the ap- 
propriateness of various types of living 
memorials and to specific problems related 
to their operation and maintenance. 

The community that has decided to erect 
a living memorial to its war dead rather 
than a monument has taken only the first 
step. The wide variety of forms which a 





living memorial can take makes necessary 
a careful study of community needs and of 
the relative appropriateness as war memo- 
rials of needed community facilities. Since 
all the people of the city are interested in 
such a project a decision as to the type of 
memorial should be reached only after a 
thorough canvass of community opinion. 
Here are a few criteria that may well be 
applied to any proposal for a living memo- 
rial and that may be helpful to a community 
in determining the type of memorial that 
will be most acceptable. 

1. In some way the memorial should 
symbolize what the servicemen and women 
are fighting for, what they hold dear, or 
what they believe to be important in the 
life of the individual and community. 

2. The memorial should be of a type 
that can be used or enjoyed by all the 
people in the community, including the 
servicemen and their families. 

3. The memorial should have an at- 
tractive setting, architectural merit as well 
as usefulness, and some significant appro- 
priate memorial feature. 


It can readily be seen that such facilities 
as a community recreation building, hospital, 
community forest, recreation park, or com- 
munity school meet the first criterion. They 
serve the community’s health and welfare, 
contribute to richness of living, or make 
possible enjoyment of the out-of-doors, all 
of which are important elements in the Am- 
erican way of life. 

To an unusual degree memorials of the 
types just mentioned serve all the people 
of the community including the veterans 
and their families. This is true to a much 
lesser degree of other types of living mem- 
orials. For example, as compared with a 
large recreation park containing facilities 
for children, young people, and adults, a 
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golf course serves only a relatively small 
percentage of the people. A large stadium 
is likely to receive little use by community 
groups and serves a relatively small part of 
the community. Similarly, a municipal 
auditorium designed primarily for conven- 
tions or for commercially sponsored events 
normally serves only a small percentage of 
the local population as compared with a 
community recreation building providing a 
variety of features that appeal to a wide 
range of ages and interests. Since a neigh- 
borhood playground serves only one section 
of the city it is less appropriate than an area 
with a wider range of usefulness. This con- 
sideration does not necessarily apply to 
memorials by individuals, organizations, or 
neighborhood groups, but it is suggested 
that proposals for community memorial proj- 
ects be studied in the light of their useful- 
ness, service, and benefit to the entire popu- 
lation. 

It has been argued that a community 
should not use the memorial idea as a 
vehicle for securing funds for a facility it 
needs and is obliged in any case to provide. 
It seems clear that a war memorial should 
contain some significant feature that will 
help to focus attention upon its significance 
as a memorial. Naturally, the form of this 
feature will vary with the type of memorial. 
In case of a memorial building a larger site 
should probably be acquired than might 
normally be secured in order to assure an 
appropriate setting. Certainly special care 
should be given to the architectural design 
and durable construction materials should 
be used. A suitable inscription, tablet, or 
other feature should clearly and fittingly ex- 
press the fact that the structure is a memo- 
rial. 

Any city that is considering a living me- 
morial should include in its plans provisions 
for assuring a quality of operation and 
maintenance worthy of a war memorial. A 
monument once erected requires little care. 
A memorial building or area, on the other 
hand, that is neglected not only fails to 
serve a useful purpose but is unworthy 
of its name. Competent, qualified person- 
nel devoted to their tasks are needed 
to operate and maintain a memorial of the 


type under consideration. Therefore definite 
provision for assuring financial support and 
continuous management is an essential part 
of any plan for a living war memorial. Only 
when it is used and enjoyed by the people 
of the community does a city’s tribute to 
its war dead deserve the title of a living 
memorial.—GrorceE D. BuTLEr, National 
Recreation Association. 





Seniority as a Factor in Promotions 


To what extent should seniority be con- 
sidered as a basis of promotion in munic- 
ipal employment? 


HERE has been a tendency in some 

departments to rely heavily on senior- 
ity as the determining factor in promotions. 
Employee organizations in these and other 
departments place more emphasis on senior- 
ity than on other factors. Employees them- 
selves often tend to prefer seniority as the 
main basis of promotion because they say 
that older employees often lose their skill 
in passing examinations when their actual 
usefulness may be greater than that of a 
young man who is clever at writing answers 
to questions. Seniority also tends to elim- 
inate discord and is relatively immune from 
political interference. These arguments nat- 
urally commend themselves to the older 
rather than’ to the newer group of em- 
ployees. But reliance on seniority alone does 
not take into account the new and excep- 
tional employee who ought to be advanced 
rapidly for the good of the service. More- 
over, in many municipal departments where 
large numbers of employees are recruited it 
cannot always be assumed that employees 
below a superior standard are progressively 
eliminated before they reach responsible 
positions. If seniority is the main basis of 
promotion in such a situation it is almost 
certain that some unqualified men will reach 
high positions with the result that there 
will be stagnation and inefficient administra- 
tion at the top. 

In actual practice seniority is seldom 
relied upon as the primary basis in making 
promotions. For example, information re- 
cently compiled by the Civil Service Assem- 
bly shows that in examinations for lieute- 
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nant in the fire department seniority is given 
a weight of only 10 per cent in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and Fresno, California, 
while Nashville, Tennessee, gives “experi- 
ence” a weight of 10 per cent. In examina- 
tions for fire captain and battalion chief in 
a dozen cities in different parts of the coun- 
try the Assembly found a similar weighting 
of seniority (10 per cent) with greater em- 
phasis being placed on written and oral 
examinations and efficiency or service rat- 
ings. In commenting on the seniority prob- 
lem in the public service, the Civil Service 
Assembly has made the following sugges- 
tions: 

“The policy followed by Los Angeles, 
California, Flint, Michigan, and Jefferson 
County, Alabama, appears to be a success- 
ful way to handle the seniority problem. In 
those agencies length of service is not con- 
sidered as part of the promotional examina- 
tion itself, but is the basis on which points 
are added to the total earned rating in the 
same manner as veterans’ preference is nor- 
mally handled in open competitive examina- 
tions. Points are awarded for years of 
service up to a maximum beyond which no 
additional points may be granted. In this 
manner credit is given for seniority but it is 
not the sole determinant in making a pro- 
motion. Other factors such as superior merit 
and ability, characteristics of leadership, 
and skill in working with subordinates may 
be tested in the written examination, the 
oral interview, and by service ratings. Al- 
though a certain amount of credit for sen- 
iority may be desirable from an employee 
relations point of view and may otherwise 
be justified within limits, it is not in itself 
a competitive rating of merit for a higher 
position but is rather a reward for years of 
service without regard to the quality of 
such service. As such, selection on the basis 
of seniority alone cannot meet the criteria 
of good personnel administration. 

“With regard to the actual method of 
computing the seniority credit there is little 
uniformity in practice. However, the prin- 
ciple of using a scale of points for time 
units of service, weighting the first few years 
more heavily than others and applying a 
maximum length of service beyond which 


no credit will be given, is sound and con- 
sistent with the best practice.” 

A comprehensive discussion of seniority 
in promotions is contained in a volume by 
Mosher and Kingsley entitled Public Per- 
sonnel Administration (Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941). Additional information also is 
contained in a recent report, entitled Senior- 
ity Policies and Procedures as Developed 
Through Collective Bargaining, published 
by the industrial relations section of the 
Department of Economics at Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


Best Practices for City Assessors 


How can a city assessor best inform himselj 
on accepted practices in assessment ad- 
ministration ? 


HE city assessor should be thoroughly 

familiar with the tax laws of his state 
and also with any assessment manuals and 
other publications that may be issued by 
the state tax commission or other state 
agency. He should also study some of the 
publications devoted to scientific assessment 
procedure; two well-known volumes of this 
character are: (1) Prouty, Collins, and 
Prouty, Appraisers and Assessors Manual 
(1930. S500pp. $5), McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 West 42 Street, New York 
18, and (2) John A. Zangerle, Principles of 
Real Estate Appraising (1927. 448 pp. $5), 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. The assessor should also become 
a member of the National Association of 
Assessing Officers so that he may keep up 
to date with the latest developments in his 
field. Membership dues of $10 a year gen- 
erally are paid by the city. The NAAO 
(1313 East 60 Street, Chicago) has pub- 
lished many valuable reports that every city 
assessor should have, including Assessment 
Principles (1939. 106pp. 75 cents), Urban 
Land Appraisal (1940. 170pp. $3), and 
special reports on the organization of the 
assessor’s office, selection of personnel, and 
so on. Finally, the city assessor should at- 
tend state and national meetings of assess- 
ing officers and occasionally visit the offices 
of other city assessors to become acquainted 
with their methods and procedures. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


ENDING Legislation. A host of bills 

pertaining to cities have already been 
presented to the recently convened 79th 
Congress. Several bills proposed federal aid 
in the construction and improvement of a 
national system of airports. One is the 
“old” Randolph bill of the 78th Congress, 
now H. R. 287, calling for an appropriation 
of $100,000,000. A “new” Randolph bill 
(H. R. 4) would authorize the same amount 
but adhere strictly to the recommendation 
of the CAA and would grant 25 per cent 
directly to local governments sponsoring 
fourth-class and larger airports. The re- 
maining 75 per cent would be apportioned 
on a formula giving equal weight to popu- 
lation and area. Representative Lea has 
again introduced an airport bill (H. R. 674) 
which would give financial aid directly to 
the cities—thus entirely circumventing state 
airport agencies. Senator McCarran’s 10- 
year $100,000,000 airport air bill (S. 22) 
would effect a compromise between those 
advocating the traditional and direct fed- 
eral-city relationship in airport matters and 
those supporting a federal-state matching 
program. 

Legislation proposed in the last Congress 
was reintroduced and new bills were offered 
relating to disposition of temporary war 
housing. The most important proposal was 
H. R. 337 making mandatory upon the 
federal housing administrators the recom- 
mendation of state and local authorities 
with respect to dismounting or continuing 
of temporary housing. 


Bills were introduced which would require 
the federal government to share the cost of 
local governmental services furnished to 
federal properties now exempt from local 
taxation. The new Congress is concerned 
with the whole problem of intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations and H. J. Res. 4 
would establish a committee on federal 
and state relations to study such problems 
as interstate trade barriers and multiple tax 


levies. Senators Tydings and Radcliffe offer 
a resolution requesting governors to advise 
Congress on proper fields of taxation as be- 
tween the federal government and state and 
local governments and upon the functions 
of government which should be exercised ex- 
clusively by the federal government, exclu- 
sively by the state and local governments, 
and exercised jointly. When functions are 
undertaken jointly proper percentages of the 
cost to be borne by each level of government 
are to be suggested. 


Federal aid bills to implement the prep- 
aration of plans and blueprints for post- 
war public works construction under title 
5 of the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act have not as yet been introduced 
but are anticipated. Measures to inspire 
urban redevelopment are also expected. They 
may follow two bills, S. 13 and S. 98, which 
propose to make Washington the testing 
ground for the replanning and rebuilding 
of slums and blighted areas. 

“Brownout” Order. Under WPB coal sav- 
ing restrictions (Utility Order 9), white- 
way street lighting in cities was reduced be- 
ginning February 1 but only to an extent 
compatible with public safety. Specifically 
exempted from the regulation were munici- 
pal signs for traffic control, police and fire 
protection, transportation terminals, hos- 
pitals, and other essential public services 
certified by letters from local authorities to 
electricity suppliers. Support of municipal 
law enforcement machinery has been re- 
quested by WPB to obtain compliance and 
to report violation of the ‘“‘brownout” order. 


Highway Aid. The Federal Works Agency 
has apportioned to the states the $500,000,- 
000 made available for this year under the 
Federal Highway Aid Act of 1944. This 
appropriation recognizes that the major 
traffic problems are in and adjacent to urban 
centers and is therefore to be spent in large 
part ($125,000,000) for removing traffic 
bottlenecks and connecting principal cities 
with express highways. A total of $100,- 
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000,000 is being made immediately available 
for planning; surveying, engineering, acquir- 
ing rights-of-way, and for construction. 

Surplus Property. The preferred treat- 
ment extended to the municipalities and 
states by Congress in section 13 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 should be avail- 
able soon. The three-man Surplus Property 
Board has now been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate and federal disposal policies can now 
be enunciated and procedures outlined. All 
regional offices of the Surplus Property 
Office of the United States Treasury Pro- 
curement Division have been instructed to 
place governmental purchasing agencies on 
their mailing list to receive regularly issues 
of the Surplus Reporter. 

Court Decisions. The United States Su- 
preme Court on-January 2 terminated with 
a great degree of finality the possibility that 
municipal bonds will lose their present ex- 
emption from federal income taxation. It 
did so by denying the petition of the United 
States Solicitor General for a writ of cer- 
tiorari in the Port of New York Authority 
and the Triborough Bridge Authority tax 
cases. This action in effect affirms the rul- 
ings of the lower courts. 

The United States Supreme Court also 
held on January 2 that housing erected by 
the FPHA on land purchased by the federal 
government was exempt from state and local 
taxes when Cleveland and Cincinnati at- 
tempted to assess and collect taxes from 
low-rent housing projects operated under 
lease by local housing authorities. In re- 
versing the supreme court of Ohio it was 
held that Congress was within its consti- 
tutional rights in establishing low-cost 
housing projects and the court upheld tax 
exemption. 


Develops New Local Revenues to Finance 
Postwar Construction 


AN Bernardino, California (43,646), 
recently adopted new revenues to fi- 
nance the city’s $1,157,000 postwar public 
works construction program. The new pro- 
gram includes: (1) a I per cent city sales 
tax to be levied under the general rules and 
regulations of the state sales tax during 1945 
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and expected to produce some $400,000 this 
year; (2) an amusement tax generally based 
at 3 cents per admission for all theaters, 
movies, sport events, public dances, etc., 
and expected to raise around $100,000 an- 
nually; (3) upward revision of the business 
license tax ordinance, expected to raise ap- 
proximately $200,000 this year; and (4) 
an increase of 100 per cent in the business 
license for all shows, exhibitions, and games. 
The financing program was given wide news- 
paper publicity and there was not a single 
protest when the council acted. Another 
feature is that the financing proposals were 
drawn up by business and civic leaders and 
submitted to the city council. These leaders 
had cooperated in developing’ the postwar 
construction program and it was decided 
they should follow through with developing 
means of financing it. 


Adopts Comprehensive Housing Code 
Fixing Minimum Standards 


ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, has repealed 

an ordinance relating to the regula- 
tion of the sanitary condition of tenement 
houses and on January 22 adopted in its 
stead a comprehensive housing code con- 
sisting of an ordinance together with rules 
and regulations requiring that all housing be 
maintained in a sanitary and healthful con- 
dition. The new housing code is an adapta- 
tion of community police power to the 
prevention of insanitary conditions in all 
structures used for human habitation. It 
differs from the usual type of housing code 
by setting minimum sanitary standards for 
all dwellings irrespective of date of con- 
struction and number of dwelling units in 
a dwelling and irrespective of whether occu- 
pancy is by owner or tenant. 

The code establishes minimum standards 
for building insulation, heating plants, ven- 
tilation, lighting, and sanitary fixtures. 
Standards are established to prevent over- 
crowding of dwelling units and _ sleeping 
rooms. Provisions are made for screening 
of windows, control of vermin, and ordinary 
clean housekeeping. The responsibility of 
owners for the maintenance of dwellings in 
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a healthful sanitary condition is definitely 
fixed. The responsibility of occupants to 
maintain the premises in a sanitary state is 
similarly established. The provisions of the 
code specify that the owner or tenant, 
whichever has offended, shall be liable to a 
fine of not less than $10 or more than $50 
for each day’s violation or to not less than 
10 or more than 30 days imprisonment. It 
authorizes the health commissioner to con- 
demn and order people to vacate dwelling 
units which have deteriorated so as to be- 
come unhealthful, insanitary, so difficult to 
heat as to be unhealthful, or because the 
owner or occupant fails to comply with the 
established sanitary standards. — E. R. 
KRUMBIEGEL, commissioner of health, Mil- 
waukee. 


State Municipal Leagues Adopt 1945 
Legislative Programs 


HROUGH legislative programs and 

resolutions adopted by state leagues of 
municipalities in the closing months of 1944, 
the nation’s cities this year are working to- 
ward the following objectives: 

1. General revamping of state fiscal sys- 
tems to allow cities to develop their own 
adequate revenue systems; this program 
calls for increased sharing of state collected 
revenues. 


2. Retirement systems for municipal em- 
ployees; inclusion of such employees in the 
federal social security system. 

3. State assistance, financial and other- 
wise, for the preparation of blueprinting of 
postwar public works. 

4. State urban redevelopment legislation. 


Leagues of several states went on record 
favoring cooperation with the federal Sur- 
plus Property Board and three—Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and Oregon—want priorities in 
the purchase of federal surplus goods and 
equipment. 

Municipal leagues of 13 states asked for 
increased shares of state-collected revenues 
from liquor, motor vehicle, tobacco, gaso- 
line, and retail goods taxes. North Carolina 
cities favor the allocation to localities of 1 
per cent of the state-collected gas tax for 
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construction and maintenance of roads, 
Florida cities propose a state cigarette tax 
of 4 cents a package to be redistributed to 
communities where cigarettes are sold. 
South Dakota cities want to share in rev- 
enues from the state 10 per cent gross tax 
on liquor, while Texas cities request the 
legislature to increase city revenues from 
motor vehicle license fees. 

Need for a sound state-wide retirement 
and old age assistance plan covering all 
public employees was expressed by munici- 
pal leagues of Minnesota, Michigan, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washing- 
ton and other states. 

Cities of three states—Florida, Minne- 
sota, and South Dakota—will approve plans 
by which local, state, and federal govern- 
ments may share costs of construction and 
maintenance of aviation ground facilities for 
public use; Texas cities urged the allocation 
of the state tax on aviation gasoline to cities 
for airports. 

Other interesting features of programs 
adopted by the municipal leagues of 26 
states: Michigan cities favor legislation 
authorizing revenue bonds for municipal 
electric utilities; Ohio cities are opposing 
state taxes on local utilities; Arkansas and 
Florida leagues recommend to Congress that 
machinery and equipment owned by the 
federal government but not used for govern- 
ment purposes should be subject to ad val- 
orem taxes. Provisions for adequate financ- 
ing of municipal postwar projects were 
urged by municipal leagues of four of the 
10 states calling for prompt completion of 
postwar plans. 


City Sweeps Sidewalks Nightly in 
Business District 


ANSAS CITY, Missouri, has inaug- 

urated a new street cleaning program 
for the downtown business district to re- 
place the pushcart-and-broom system of 
sweeping gutters in daytime. Under the new 
plan 19 miles of sidewalks and streets are 
cleaned six nights a week and seven miles 
in the hotel and theater districts are cleaned 
every night. The cleaning work starts at 
midnight and is completed by 7 A.M. Dur- 
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ing the daytime the entire area is patrolled 
by an employee on a motorcycle equipped 
with a trash box to pick up any papers, 
glass, or trash which accumulates during the 
day. He calls the main office of the street 
cleaning division every hour to get reports 
of complaints that require attention and to 
report violations; later on this will be done 
by radio. A uniformed sanitation enforce- 
ment officer also patrols the district and 
calls on places where violations occur. 
Owners have been requested to place trash 
receptacles at convenient points in stores, 
and the city has placed 175 refuse con- 
tainers on street corners in the downtown 
area, 

People who litter the sidewalks or streets 
may be given a “litter ticket” calling for 
payment of fines of $2 to $4. The “litter 
ticket” is issued by the enforcement officer 
of the public works department and is signed 
by the violator who has 10 days in which 
to make payment in person or by mail to 
the traffic violation bureau. Penalties are 
$2 for the first offense and $4 for the second 
and succeeding offenses, such as permitting 
the dropping or spilling of debris from a 
vehicle, sweeping dirt or litter into public 
streets from private premises, permitting 
rubbish or earth to fall or wash upon a pub- 
lic sidewalk, throwing debris into the street, 
and throwing waste paper or depositing 
empty containers or rubbish on the side- 
walk. Failure to pay the fine results in a 
50 per cent penalty. The violator may post 
a cash appeal bond of twice the amount of 
the fine and have a hearing in municipal 
court. 

The 19 miles of sidewalks and streets are 
cleaned as follows: A crew of six men sweep 
sidewalk litter into the gutter, flushers move 
street dirt to the gutter, and two mechanical 
sweepers clean the gutter. This downtown 
street cleaning program costs $8 per street 
mile or approximately $150 per night as 
compared with $6.93 per street mile under 
the former pushcart sysiem. This cost figure 
includes motorcycle patrolman, enforcement 
officer, and a crew of 11 sweepers and 
drivers. 

The nighttime sidewalk and street cleaning 
program was developed in cooperation with 
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a “downtown cleanup committee” repre- 
senting the chamber of commerce, real estate 
board, and other organizations. Before the 
new plan was inaugurated local newspapers 
gave much publicity to the ordinance pro- 
visions and methods to be followed, and Ken- 
neth K. King, director of public works, sent 
a letter to every business concern in the area 
calling attention to the main provisions of 
the ordinance and enclosing a copy of the 
ordinance and a specimen ticket showing 
the procedure to follow if a ticket was re- 
ceived. During the first three months of 
operation under the new plan public co- 
operation was so complete that it was not 
necessary to issue a single “litter ticket.”— 
L. P. CoOKINGHAM, city manager, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Appoints Police Chief After Nation-Wide 
Competitive Examination 


NATION-WIDE competitive exami- 
nation for the position of police chief 
at Glendale, California (82,582), has re- 
sulted in the selection of Vernon Rasmussen, 
a captain in the Los Angeles police depart- 
ment. Mr. Rasmussen has been on the Los 
Angeles police force for 23 years, holds a law 
degree, has taken the course at the National 
Police Academy in Washington, D. C., and 
has taught criminal law at a school in Los 
Angeles. The conduct of the examination 
was supervised by the civil service com- 
mission and included the waiving of resi- 
dence requirements, publication of notices 
in various national and local magazines and 
news letters, and sending announcements to 
50 or more police departments in various 
cities throughout the country. 
Applications were received from 25 men, 
12 of whom were accepted for examination. 
An unassembled written examination pre- 
pared by a special examining committee to 
determine the technical qualifications of the 
candidate was held at various localities con- 
venient to candidates through the coopera- 
tion of other civil service agencies. The 
committee graded the examination papers as 
a result of which six names were handed to 
the Glendale civil service commission as 
having successfully passed the test. The 
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commission then called these six candidates 
to Glendale for personal interviews with 
transportation expenses paid by the city. 
During the interview the commission at- 
tempted to evaluate each candidate’s train- 
ing and experience as it might be applied in 
managing the police department of Glendale. 
On the basis of these interviews the com- 
mission submitted three names to the city 
manager with Mr. Rasmussen at the head of 
the list followed by Harold Wheeler, acting 
police chief at Tucson, Arizona, and Walter 
Johnson, police sergeant at Denver—F. 
Eric Emery, chief examiner, civil service 
commission, Glendale, California. 


Britain Proposes Experiment in Readjust- 
ing Area of Local Units 


HE British Ministry of Health early 

in January presented to Parliament a 
“white paper” outlining national policy 
with regard to local government in England 
and Wales during the period of recon- 
struction. The Ministry suggested the 
establishment of a “local government bound- 
ary commission,” an executive body of five 
members which would examine all proposals 
for adjusting boundaries between local gov- 
ernments with the more important decisions 
to be submitted to the Minister of Health 
and subject to Parliamentary review. The 
main object is to secure local government 
units of such shape and size and with such 
financial resources as to provide a founda- 
tion for satisfactory administration. The 
Ministry believes “that it would be prac- 
ticable to indicate certain minimum re- 
quirements in the absence of which there 
would at least be a presumption that the 
area was not a suitable unit for local govern- 
ment purposes.” 
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Where the consolidation of two or more 
local units is not possible a partial solution 
may be found in establishing joint boards 
representing existing units for specific pur- 
poses such as housing and water supply 
rather than in setting up new regional gov- 
ernments. Certain services such as town 
and country planning, and hospital services, 
need to be planned and in some cases ad- 
ministered over a wider area, according to 
the Ministry. It is contemplated that it 
may be desirable in some cases to enlarge 
the limits of country towns to include some 
surrounding territory. 

The commission would proceed mainly by 
local inquiry before making its decision in 
each case. The commission would review 
each county and decide whether a local 
inquiry was necessary; any local govern- 
ment could request an inquiry. The entire 
proposal is regarded in the nature of an 
experiment and the Ministry recognized 
that there may be a “need of more radical 
alteration of the local government structure.” 
In developing its proposals the Ministry 
received the suggestions of various local 
government associations. 

The Ministry pointed out that there is no 
ground for fear that the work of democratic 
local government may diminish and that 
the government was opposed to any general 
policy to centralize services regarded as es- 
sentially local. It is pointed out that the 
real problem for local administrators is how 
to strengthen the framework of local govern- 
ment to bear the greater responsibilities and 
fulfill new tasks. Emphasis is placed on 
the “need for improving local government 
machinery and attracting administrators of 
the right type.” The Ministry states that 
“local government in this country is a living 
organism capable of adaptation to meet 
new conditions.” 
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gi Delis VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 





This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
Construction contracts for the year 1944 totaled 
$1,729,753,000, 44 per cent lower than in 1943. 
Public construction for the year, $1,366,129,000 
was 47 per cent lower than last year. Of the 
public total, $1,118,613,000 was for federal 
work, 53 per cent below 1943, and $247,516,000 
was for state and municipal work, 26 per cent 
above a year ago. Private construction totaled 
$363,624,000, 26 per cent below 1943. The 
minimum size projects included are: water- 
works and waterways projects, $15,000; other 
public works, $25,000; industrial building, $40,- 
000; other buildings, $150,000. 
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The index of the cost of living—the aver- 
age cost of items making up 70 per cent of 
family budgets of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers in larger cities—stood at 127.0 
on December 15, 1944, having increased 0.5 
per cent from the cost of living on November 
15, 1944 (1935-39=100). The family food bill 
went up 0.7 per cent and there were scattered 





increases in prices of clothing, housefurnishings, 
and miscellaneous items. The index is up 2.1 
per cent from December, 1943, the largest in- 
creases being 11.8 per cent in the cost of house- 
furnishings and 6.1 per cent in the cost of cloth- 
ing. Living costs in December were 26.0 per 
cent above January 15, 1941, and 28.8 per cent 
above August 15, 1939. The index does not 
reflect, however, additional wartime increases 
caused by lower quality, disappearance of low- 
priced goods, and forced changes in living 
habits. 
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Source : The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.53 on 
February 1, 1945, as compared with 1.62 on 
January 1, 1944. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 


Number 
Traffic Deaths 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,280 in December, 1944, no change 
from December, 1943, and 33 per cent less than 
in December, 1941. Traffic deaths in 1944 
totaled 23,820 as compared with 23,826 in 
1943. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 

















Reinstating Returning Veterans 


ICHITA, KANSAS, has adopted new 

rules for the reinstatement of city em- 
ployees now on military leave. A former em- 
ployee will be reinstated in his former position 
or in a comparable position if available. If 
such positions are not available he will be re- 
instated to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay. Former employees desiring to return 
to their city jobs are required to make applica- 
tion for reinstatement within 90 days following 
honorable discharge from military service and 
to take a physical examination prior to rein- 
statement. If there are more applications than 
positions available, reinstatement is made on 
the basis of seniority accrued prior to entrance 
into military service. The reinstatement rules 
also provide for educational leaves, salary ad- 
justments, and the use of unused vacation 
benefits accrued prior to military service. 


Reducing Claims Against City 


With a view to recucing the cost of claims 
against the city, Hartford, Connecticut, will 
ask the 1945 state legislature to amend the city 
charter to limit claim payments to not more 
than $2,500 and to require that persons bringing 
suit for injuries caused by snow or ice condi- 
tions on streets or sidewalks prove that a defect 
existed in the street or sidewalk. During the 
last fiscal year the city of Hartford made a 
total payment of $91,387 in settlement of 
injury suits against the city or satisfying judg- 
ments awarded against the city by the court. 
In a survey made by the Governmental Re- 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


search Institute, Inc., it was found that the 
cost of claims in cities in other states, notably 
New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
are considerably below such expenditures in 
Hartford partly because the laws of these states 
are stricter and allow less chance of recovery 
in “snow and ice” cases. For example, the six- 
year average of claims expenditures in Buffalo, 
New York, is $35,666, and in Rochester, New 
York, $12,980, while the seven-year average 
for Hartford has been $58,458. 


Installs FM Police Radio 


Louisville, Kentucky (319,077), has installed 
a completely new FM police radio system with 
a transmitter over 200 feet in height. It re- 
places the first police radio installed 18 years 
ago. Now 60 police cars and 40 miscellaneous 
units of the fire department, FBI, and state 
and county police are radio-equipped. Under 
the old setup 15 to 20 per cent of the radio 
coverage was completely dead and 30 per cent 
was by no means dependable as a large number 
of messages failed to get through because of 
static. The FM installation gets 100 per cent 
coverage and also permits intercar communica- 
tion. Another advantage of the new system is 
that only those having authorized receiving 
sets can tune in on Louisville police radio calls. 


Adopts Sewer Service Charge 


Waco, Texas (55,982), city council on Janu- 
ary 2 adopted sewer service charges which will 
be added to water bills. For one and two family 
residences the monthly charge varies from 30 
cents for one or two fixtures up to $1.20 for 
20 fixtures; for apartment houses and hotels, 
$2.50 a month for one to 12 fixtures, three cents 
additional for 12 to 24 fixtures, and two cents 
for each additional fixture over 24; for commer- 
cial businesses, $1 for one or two fixtures plus 
additional charges for more fixtures; for packing 
plants, 40 per cent of the monthly water bill 
where the bill does not exceed $10 plus an addi- 
tional per cent for amounts in excess of $10. 
Sewer service outside the city limits is charged 
at the same rates plus 50 per cent of the total 
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bill. The city may disconnect the sewer for 
failure to pay the charge within 20 days after 
due. 


Airport Leased to Private Operator 


Alliance, Nebraska (6,253), has leased to a 
private operator the management of the hangar 
and other facilities at the municipal airport 
under a one-year contract which may continue 
in effect four additional years but may be 
terminated with 60 days’ notice by either party. 
The agreement provides that the operator is to 
maintain facilities in good condition and will 
reimburse the city for any damages for loss 
of life or property or personal injury for which 
the city may be liable. The city is to receive 
5 per cent of the gross revenue form the sale 
of gasoline and aviation supplies and 12 per 
cent of the gross revenue from all other 
operations. 


More Action in Boston Area 


Announcing the formation of a Greater Boston 
Development Committee to obtain action “for 
achieving the Boston of tomorrow” a group of 
147 prominent citizens of the Boston area 
recently set in motion the basic machinery 
for an over-all drive against the accumulated 
problems of traffic congestion, decentralization, 
slums, high taxes, education, and other prob- 
lems. The setting up of this committee is a 
climax to the Boston Contest which resulted 
in awarding a $5,000 first prize to a six-man 
team of Harvard University professors who 
proposed a regional government for the Boston 
area (see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, January, 1945, 
page 18). 


New Sick Leave Policy 


Wichita, Kansas, has recently adopted a new 
sick leave policy for all city employees except 
temporary and part-time workers. One day 
sick leave with pay is allowed for each month 
of service and is cumulative up to 90 days. 
Sick leave may also be accrued by employees 
while on leave of absence with pay. Sick leave 
other than incurred in line of duty, is granted 
for personal illness or physical incapacity, 
forced quarantine of the employee in accord- 
ance with community health regulations, or 
sickness in the immediate family when ap- 
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proved by the department or division head. 
When the new program went into effect on 
January 1 all city employees were granted full 
accumulated sick leave according to their 
periods of service, with no reduction for any 
sick leave used prior to January 1. . . . Niagara 
Falls, New York, also has adopted a sick leave 
policy consisting of one day per month cumula- 
tive up to 60 days for salaried employees, and 
15 days per year after five years of service 
for employees on an hourly or weekly basis. 


Detroit Regulates Circuses 


Detroit, Michigan, has adopted three ordi- 
nances relating to supervision of places of 
public assemblage. One authorizes the building 
commissioner, health commissioner, and fire 
marshal to assign for duty at such places men 
and equipment of their respective departments 
whenever necessary and to charge the cost of 
such service to the licensee, owner, or operator. 
Under this ordinance a circus which exhibited 
for 14 days paid $912 for services of fire in- 
spectors, fire fighters, and equipment, and the 
city is now in the process of collecting a bill 
for $622 covering health and sanitary inspec- 
tions at the circus. Licenses or permits for 
places of public assemblage are issued contin- 
gent upon the prompt payment of such fee. 
Another ordinance requires the licensee to carry 
insurance in the amount of $100,000 to guaran- 
tee payment of judgments for death or injury 
to persons or damage to property. The third 
ordinance sets forth a schedule of fees for 
circuses based on price of admission charge 
but this ordinance is now being changed to 
base the fee on seating capacity. 


City Taxes Local Utility Services 


Youngstown, Ohio (167,720), on January 8 
adopted a 3 per cent tax on net billings for 
electricity, natural gas, water, and local tele- 
phone service which is expected to raise $300,- 
000 a year. The tax will be shown as a separate 
item on net monthly bills for electricity, gas 
and telephone service and on quarterly bills 
for water and will be collected by the utilities 
and turned over to the city. It is patterned 
after the 5 per cent utility tax of Columbus, 
Ohio, in effect since April 1, 1944. Penalty 
for nonpayment is a $100 fine for the first 
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offense and $200 for each succeeding offense. 
The city council repealed a 50 cents a month 
garbage collection charge which produced ap- 
proximately $90,000 a year. The nex tax will 
be used mainly to finance garbage collection 
and disposal, to purchase fire fighting apparatus 
and street department trucks, and to build up 
a postwar reserve fund. 


Employees Want In-Service Training 


Los Angeles County, California, has 1,200 

supervisory employees who will receive training 
in job relations, job instruction, and job 
methods under the “training within industry” 
program of the War Manpower Commission 
recently adopted by the county board... . At 
San Francisco more than 2,000 requests for 
specialized training, involving 15 city and 
county departments, have been received by the 
civil service commission following announce- 
ment of an in-service training program. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority has started a 
formal foreman training program at one of the 
dams in North Carolina, the program consisting 
of a four weeks’ course in supervisory skills 
and TVA policies. . . . The Institute of Local 
and State Government at the University of 
Pennsylvania has inaugurated a new program 
of in-service training in city and regional plan- 
ning practice in which 34 local government 
officials have enrolled for once-a-week sessions 
for a 30-weeks’ period. 


Local Aids for Returning Veterans 


Colorado Springs, Colorado (36,789), has 
established a vocational guidance office with a 
full-time director in charge to assist returning 
veterans, the city council having appropriated 
$6,000 a year for this purpose. In Massachu- 
setts a state committee on veterans’ rehabilita- 
tion and re-employment has set up a field office 
of four men to assist 221 communities with 
veterans’ committees. In Minnesota the mayors 
of many towns and cities are setting up vet- 
erans’ advisory organizations in response to a 
request from the governor, while in Virginia 
a veterans’ assistance program is being co- 
ordinated in a program for developing postwar 
employment under the direction of the state 
selective service system and the state planning 
board. 


What the Courts Say 


The United States Supreme Court in the 
case of City of Portland v. Thornton recently 
declined to review the decision of the Oregon 
Supreme Court upholding a Portland ordinance 
making it unlawful for a parent to allow a boy 
under 10 or a girl under 18 to sell literature 
on the streets of the city. The United States 
Supreme Court, a short time before the Oregon 
decision, had upheld a Massachusetts law to 
the same effect, saying that the prohibition in 
the law did not violate the federal constitu- 
tional guarantees of religious liberty. . . . An 
ordinance of the city of Milledgeville, Georgia 
(6,778), requiring labor union organizers to 
obtain a license and pay a fee of $5,000 per 
year was held unconstitutional by the state 
supreme court. .. . The United States Supreme 
Court on January 8, 1945, in Thomas v. Collins 
held such legislation invalid because it denies 
the right of freedom of speech and assembly. 


Tax on Seats and Gross Revenue 


Knoxville, Tennessee, has adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance providing for the regula- 
tion of bus companies and street railways 
formerly regulated by the state. It sets forth 
in detail the qualifications of bus drivers and 
prescribes safety measures and equipment. The 
city manager is authorized to appoint a public 
transportation coordinator. Fees formerly paid 
to the state utilities commission are now to 
be paid to the city. Fees for buses are fixed 
at $2.50 per year for each passenger seat, and 
for street railways the fee is $2 per $1,000 
for the first $1,000,000 or less of gross receipts 
over $5,000 and 75 cents per $1,000 of gross 
receipts in excess of $1,000,000. Bus companies 
are required to carry public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance of $100,000. 


Increases Outside Service Charges 


Auburn, New York (35,753), recently fixed 
charges for sewerage and fire protection service 
outside the city limits and increased outside 
water rates. The new charge for a connection 
to the city’s sewer system is $500 for 
each parcel of property plus a charge of 
$7.50 per year per dwelling to cover the cost 
of sewage treatment. The fire department does 
not respond to fire alarms from adjacent towns 
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that have not signed a contract with the city of 
Auburn for such service. As to water rates, 
the charge for the first thousand cubic feet 
where individual meters are used is $2.30 per 
month and where a master meter is used $1.05 
per thousand cubic feet, with a penalty of 10 
per cent added to bills not paid within 10 days. 
The city also makes a flat charge of $35 a year 
for each hydrant outside the city limits and 
a $2 charge per call for removing and installing 
meters. These charges were recommended to 
the council by City Manager George F. Train 
who pointed out that people living outside the 
city should expect to pay their share of the 
original cost as well as operating and mainten- 
ance costs of city services. 


State Aids Local Planning 


Municipalities in New York state have com- 
pleted detailed plans for public works con- 
struction to cost nearly $45,000,000, more than 
one-half of which is for New York City, and 
work is proceeding on detailed plans for an- 
other $130,000,000 worth of construction of 
which slightly more than one-third is for New 
York City. The plans for the construction of 
the projects included in these estimates are 
being financed in cooperation with the state 
postwar public works planning commission to 
the extent of one-half the cost of preparing 
detailed plans and specifications. The sum 
allotted by the state may not exceed 2 per 
cent of the cost of construction and an equal 
sum must be made available by the local agency. 


Regulating Professional Bondsmen 


Kansas City, Missouri, has recently adopted 
an ordinance fixing the license fee for profes- 
sional bondsmen at $100 and for solicitors at 
$25 a year or a fraction of a year. Applica- 
tions for a permit must show the place of birth, 
length of residence in city, name and address 
of his employers for five years, list of all 
assets owned, a list of outstanding unsatisfied 
forfeited bonds upon which the applicant may 
have been surety, and othe: information. The 
application is then sent to the police depart- 
ment for investigation and report. Licenses 
are to be granted only to residents and tax- 
paying citizens of good moral character. Mem- 
bers of a corporation or partnership may engage 
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in the bonding business only if every member 
of the firm is licensed. Every licensee is re- 
quired to keep a complete and accurate record 
of all bonds made, fees charged and received, 
and all property or other things of value de- 
manded and taken from a defendant as security 
for a bond. Before any license is issued the 
applicant must file a bond running to the city 
in the sum of $5,000. 


Collective Bargaining in Philadelphia 


The city of Philadelphia appears to be em- 
barking upon a general policy of collective 
bargaining with its employees, according to a 
bulletin of the Philadelphia Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research. The city council on December 
7, 1944, approved an agreement with the or- 
ganized per diem employees in the public works 
department (see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, Janu- 
ary, 1945, page 18) and a week later the council 
adopted a resolution directing the mayor and 
city solicitor to negotiate with the civil service 
employees’ association on the terms of a similar 
agreement. More recently the council received 
a request for an agreement from the mainte- 
nance employees of the Fairmount Park Com- 
mission. 


Sets Up Police Training School 


Wilmington, North Carolina (estimated 60,- 
000), has inaugurated a police training school 
with more than 40 of the 54 policemen attend- 
ing weekly two-hour sessions held each Thurs- 
day afternoon for the night shift with a repeat 
class later in the evening for the day shift. In- 
struction is given in the use of firearms, law 
of evidence and arrests, technique and me- 
chanics of arrests and search, interviews and 
confessions, testifying in court and public re- 
lations, fingerprinting, scientific aids in crime 
detection, foot and car patrol methods, preserva- 
tion of evidence, searches of crime scenes, 
traffic regulation and control, and reports. The 
instructional staff consists of several police 
officers, the city attorney and other local at- 
torneys, officers of the state highway police, and 
the local FBI agent. The men are asked to 
keep notes for use in applying methods and 
ideas learned in their everyday work. No 
examination is to be given but attendance 
records are kept. 
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Cities Adopting Council-Manager Plan 


Twenty-nine municipalities adopted the coun- 
cil-manager plan in 1944 making a total of 621 
operating under this form of government at 
the end of 1944. One-half of the new council- 
manager cities are in Maine: Brownsville (1,- 
914), Dexter (3,714), Eagle Lake (1,891), 
Fort Kent (5,363), Frenchville (1,566), Hay- 
nesville (235), St. Agatha (1,874), St. Francis 
(1,480), Skowhegan (7,159), Staceyville (717), 
Stockholm (891), Van Buren (5,380), Vassal- 
boro (1,931), and Wallagrass (1,123). Three 
are in Michigan: East Lansing (5,839), Berkley 
(6,406), and Midland (10,329). Two are in 
Missouri: Neosho (5,318) and Moberly (12,- 
920). Four are in Oregon: Coos Bay (5,259), 
Eugene (20,838), Milwaukie (1,871), and Nyssa 
(1,855). Others are College Station, Texas 
(2,184); Warwick County, Virginia (9,248); 
Longueuil, Quebec (8,200); Ontario, California 
(14,197): Georgetown, Texas (3,682); and 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania (20,194). Eight cities 
held referenda on continuing the manager plan; 
all retained the plan except Mason City, Iowa 
(27,080) which voted to abandon it effective 
April, 1945. 


Foreign Trade Zones in Cities 


The mayor of Baltimore, Maryland, has 
proposed that the federal government establish 
a foreign trade zone in Baltimore harbor. Such 
an area would be a “free port” in which impor- 
tant merchandise could be stored, processed, and 
transshipped to other countries without passing 
through United States customs. New York 
City has had a free port since 1937 and San 
Francisco and New Orleans are reported to have 
made applications for such a zone. Seattle and 
several other cities are making surveys re- 
garding the desirability of establishing a foreign 
trade zone within their ports. 


Refuse Disposal by Sanitary Landfill 


The sanitary landfill method of refuse dis- 
posal, inaugurated on an experimental basis 
last April in Baltimore, Maryland, has proved 
so successful that the city plans to continue its 
use after the war. The city has found that the 
landfill method costs about one-third that of 
disposal either by incineration or by scow. 
The landfill method was started when the city 


was unable to get workers to operate an in- 
cinerator. Good results have been secured 
by using a ratio of 50 per cent garbage and 
ashes and 50 per cent rubbish and street dirt. 
About one-half of all the garbage and rubbish 
collected by the city is deposited at this fill, 
the materials being dumped about five to 10 feet 
from the edge of the dumping space. A bull- 
dozer then pushes the waste over the edge 
of the dumping space and a six-inch prime 
cover of soil is applied and spread by the bull- 
dozer. The final cover of two feet of soil is 
also applied and spread by the bulldozer over 
the surface of the entire day’s fill. 


Urban Redevelopment Law Valid 


The state supreme court in Illinois on Janu- 
ary 17 upheld the neighborhood redevelopment 
corporation law which provides for slum clear- 
ance and rehabilitation of slum and blighted 
areas. A lower court had held this 1941 law 
invalid on the grounds that it would take prop- 
erty for private purposes and because it dele- 
gates legislative power. The supreme court, 
however, ruled that the legislature properly 
delegated to community development corpora- 
tions the power to take private property by 
eminent domain for public purposes. The court 
pointed out that the legislature has determined 
that the conditions enumerated in the act are 
conducive to ill health, transmission of disease, 
infant mortality, juvenile delinquency, crime, 
and poverty. 


Municipal Incentives to Industry 


The Utica, New York (100,518), city council 
recently created a “Bureau to Secure New In- 
dustries for Utica” headed by a director to be 
appointed by the mayor. The ordinance states: 
“It is highly advisable that new industries be 
secured by the city of Utica for the purpose of 
providing employment for the people and in 
order to promote the growth and prosperity of 
our city.” . . . The city council of Yonkers, 
New York (142,598), on January 9 adopted a 
statement of policy designed to encourage estab- 
lishment of new businesses in that city. The 
council late in December had approved the sale 
of 22 acres of a golf course to an industrial cor- 
poration at a price of $50,000. . . . Wilmington, 
North Carolina (estimated population 60,000), 
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recently authorized the city planning board to 
employ an outside consultant to make a com- 
prehensive industrial and economic survey of 
the area and also to prepare a comprehensive 
plan and zoning ordinance for the city. The 
results of the first study will be used in ne- 
gotiating with industries which show an interest 
in expanding or establishing plants in that area 
and in directing the activity of local business 
in the development of available resources. 


Utility Rates Cut to Avoid Excess Profits 


The state public service commission in Mich- 
igan recently ordered the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Company to rebate 31 per cent of its De- 
cember bills to all customers or a total of 
about $1,000,000, the Consumers’ Power Com- 
pany to rebate about $4,000,000, and the De- 
troit Edison Company to rebate about $10,- 
450,000 on December bills. The commission 
also ordered the Michigan Associated Telephone 
Company to cancel all local December bills. 
These orders are the outcome of a case brought 
by the city of Detroit and other cities against 
the Detroit Edison Company to disallow fed- 
eral excess profits taxes as unnecessary company 
expense. The amounts refunded in each case 
represent only revenues subject to an 85.5 per 
cent federal excess profits tax so that the net 
cost to the company was only 14.5 per cent of 
the reduction. The commission’s order to the 
Edison Company requires refunds in 1945 to 
eliminate income subject to excess profits taxes 
but the other orders apply only to 1944. 


City Taxes Due Quarterly 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin (39,089), collects taxes in 
four installments and in 1944 collected all ex- 
cept 1.7 per cent of the real and personal prop- 
erty tax levy. Twenty-five per cent of tax 
payments are due on the first of each quarter 
beginning with January 1. Tax bills are of the 
four-stub type printed so that the city collector 
can detach one stub each time an installment 
is paid. The taxpayer retains his bill en which 
the payment of each installment is recorded 
each time he makes a payment. In event of 
full payment in January or February the bill is 
marked “paid in full’ and the four stubs de- 
tached immediately. 
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Consolidation and Annexation 


The mayor of Durham, North Carolina 
(60,195), has appointed a committee of three 
council members to confer with a similar com- 
mittee of the board of county commissioners 
to discuss a proposal to consolidate the city 
and county government. . . . The residents of 
the two areas just outside the city limits of 
Seattle, Washington, on December 5 voted in 
favor of annexation by Seattle. The areas have 
a population of more than 5,000 and consist 
of one and one-half square miles in area... . 
A city charter commission of 15 members has 
been appointed by the judges of the district 
court in Minneapolis. 


News About Municipal Utikties 


The city of Knoxville, Tennessee (111,580), 
is negotiating for the purchase of the privately 
owned gas utility which the city plans to oper- 
ate in connection with its electric and water 
system. Coos Bay (5,000) and North 
Bend (4,262), Oregon, have voted to own and 
operate jointly the water utility which now 
serves them. . . . Bradenton, Florida (7,444), 
and- Marquette, Michigan (15,928), recently 
adopted post card billing for utility services. 
. . . Sweet Home, Oregon (1,090), has recently 
increased rates to water users outside the city 
limits. The new rate is 75 cents per 100 cubic 
feet with a minimum charge of $6.25 per month. 
. . . Yakima, Washington (27,221), considered 
the adoption of sewer rentals but instead in- 
creased water rates 20 per cent to cover oper- 
ating costs of the sewage disposal plant which 
is operated by the water department... . A 
total of 143 municipalities in Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee, use the services of the Central 
Service Association which prepares bills for 
electric and water services. 


Eliminating Billboard Advertising 


Two towns in Vermont have prohibited com- 
mercial advertising structures of over 40 square 
feet. This restriction does not apply to business 
signs on property which pertain exclusively to 
the property itself, its sale, rental, or to busi- 
ness conducted on it. One of these towns was 
Springfield where the people voted unanimously 
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for the proposition. The Vermont Association 
for Billboard Restriction recently informed all 
towns in the state that according to a state 
supreme court decision of two years ago the 
people of any town may abolish commercial 
billboards entirely or may limit their size and 
location. Other cities which have eliminated 
billboards, according to the National Roadside 
Council, are Palo Alto, California, and Fort 
Myers, Florida; a billboard tax in the latter 
city amounts to 10 cents per square foot. The 
small city of Boca Raton, Florida, has elim- 
inated billboards by an annual permit fee of 
$10 and by forbidding signs within 200 feet of 
any street or road. LaDue, Missouri, a suburb 
of St. Louis, has practically eliminated bill- 
boards by requiring an annual fee of $25, an 
annual inspection fee of $2, and a tax of 20 
cents per square foot. Berkeley, California, is 
reported to have an annual tax on billboards. 


Local Action on Substandard Housing 


Health, housing, and building officials in Gary, 
Indiana (111,719), are attacking the slum clear- 
ance problem through the compulsory elimina- 
tion of substandard structures. The mayor has 
appointed a “slum elimination coordinator” 
whose salary is paid out of funds received by 
the city from the local housing authority in 
lieu of taxes. This newly appointed official will 
designate substandard structures for compulsory 
or cooperative rehabilitation or for demolition. 
All such rehabilitations or demolitions are to be 
applied against the equivalent elimination obli- 
gations of the local housing authority. The 
authority has built 787 new units against which 
some 370 demolitions and 170 rehabilitations 
have already taken place. 


Rat Extermination Drive 


Louisville, Kentucky, recently published a re- 
port on the results of a one-month rat control 
drive in that city sponsored by a committee of 
seven representing the state board of health, 
city-county health department, the United States 
Public Health Service, the city welfare depart- 
ment, and the fire, police, and public works 
departments. The city was divided into five 
districts and the campaign started off with the 
showing of two motion picture films loaned to 
the city by the state board of health and dis- 


played at churches, civic meeting halls, and 
other places; it is estimated that over 30,000 
citizens saw these movies. The rat poison used 
was one part of red squill to 10 parts of food 
bait mixed in large concrete mixers at a mu- 
nicipal incinerator and distributed to all parts 
of the city with 800,000 pellets being distributed 
by the air raid warden organization and at fire 
stations. One of the most important publicity 
shots was a picture of a local grocer with 11 
dead rats found in his store after using rat 
bait. This picture and story in local papers 
brought in 10,000 telephone calls for rat bait. 
Several thousand posters printed by the United 
States Public Health Service were used effec- 
tively. 


Refuse Collection and Central Garages 


Wichita, Kansas (184,155 in 1943), has 
taken over the collection and disposal of gar- 
bage, rubbish, and trash,‘ following a_ brief 
period during which this work was handled by 
a private concern under an exclusive contract 
(see PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, January, 1941, p. 
24). Wichita is now establishing a central 
municipal garage. Racine, Wisconsin 
(67,195), will establish municipal collection of 
ashes and rubbish as soon as equipment can be 
secured. . . . Janesville, Wisconsin (22,992), 
will construct a municipal garage adjacent to 
the waterworks so that it can be heated from 
the water plant. Riverside, Illinois (7,935), 
also is planning to centralize the handling of 
motor equipment at a central municipal garage. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan (29,815) will start mu- 
nicipal collection of ashes and rubbish after 
the war. 


City Helps Solve Labor Problems 


To help solve the local labor problem, City 
Manager James Q. Palmer of Jacksonville 
Beach, Florida (3,566), recently called a meet- 
ing of all employers who decided to get up a 
central agency through which available man- 
power could be cleared. Employees are listed 
with the central office and an identification card 
issued to each employee. The card is num- 
bered, dated, carries the name of the employer 
and employee, specifies his work days or hours, 
and has a record of the last week paid. Ab- 
senteeism is reported by the employer to the 
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central office and once a day the police depart- 
ment checks on employees whose employers 
have no knowledge of the reason for their ab- 
sence. Employers agreed not to hire anyone 
who does not hold a card issued by the central 
office which in turn clears through the U. S. 
Employment Office at Jacksonville before issu- 
ing the card. The expense of operating the 
central office is covered by a registration fee 
paid by the employer based on the number of 
employees together with an additional fee for 
replacements and for checking on absenteeism. 


Finance News From Here and There 


The mayor of Los Angeles and other cities in 
Southern California are advocating that the 
state collect and return to the place of origin 
a one-half of 1 per cent sales tax, in addition to 
the present state sales tax. . . . Surety bond 
rates for municipal collectors and treasurers in 
New Jersey have been reduced 15 per cent be- 
cause of smaller losses due to better audits. 
Every municipality in the state is required to 
have an annual audit conforming to state stand- 
ards. . . . Winston-Salem, North Carolina, must 
pay taxes to the county on tax foreclosed 
property not used for governmental purposes. 

. The municipal radio station WRR in 


| February 


Dallas, Texas, had a net profit of $66,762 in ' 


1944. .. . The voters of Cleveland, Ohio, late 
in December approved two special tax levies 
that had been voted down on November 7— 
a welfare levy to produce about $2,750,000 a 
year and a school levy to produce $1,330,000, 
. . . The city council of Atlanta, Georgia, has 
appropriated $10,000 for tuberculosis control. 
. . . The mayor of San Francisco has recom- 
mended the adoption of a ‘business license tax 
to raise $700,000 a year. . . . In Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the city comptroller has suggested the 
adoption of a one cent per package tax on 
cigarettes which would yield approximately 
$219,000 a year. . . . Parrish, Alabama (870), 
has adopted a one-cent-per-gallon tax on gaso- 
line and Ragland, Alabama (1,070), has im- 
posed a one-cent cigarette tax and a 10 per 
cent amusement tax. . . . In Oregon the state 
liquor control commission has adopted the pol- 
icy of refusing to grant licenses to establish- 
ments within cities that are not recommended 
by the city council. . . . Kansas City, Missouri, 
has enclosed with tax bills a leaflet entitled 
“How Your Tax Dollar Is Invested In Kansas 
City” which shows the distribution of the tax 
dollar for chief municipal services and also 
per capita cost data. 











The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











THE ELEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATION. By L. 
Urwick. Harper and Brothers, 49 East 
33 Street, New York 16. 1944. 132pp. $2. 


This book by a well-known author in the 
field of administration is based on a series of 
lectures delivered in London in 1942. The book 
contains chapters on forecasting, planning, prin- 
ciples and methods of organization and co- 
ordination, command, and control. 


(1) Houstnc NrEEps: A PRELIMINARY Es- 
TIMATE. November, 1944. 23pp. (2) 
Housinc Costs: WHERE THE HOUSING 
Dotitar Gores. December, 1944. 48pp. 
Both by National Housing Agency. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 10 cents each. 


These are the first of a series dealing with 
major problems in the transition from war to 
peacetime in American housing. 


AIRPORT MANAGEMENT. Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Government Printing Of- 
fice. Washington 25, D. C. December, 
1944. 32pp. 10 cents. 


This booklet is the first of a series to be 
published by the CAA on airport management, 
operation, and maintenance. Special emphasis 
is placed on airport financing and revenues and 
an analysis of operating charges at 41 airports is 
included in the report. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


(1) Circus REGULATION BY MUNICIPALITIES. 

By Charles H. Burton. 32pp. $2. (2) ME- 
CHANICAL AMUSEMENT DEVICES — JUKE 
BoxES—CIGARETTE VENDING MACHINES. By 
Charles S. Rhyne. 28pp. $2. National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 

Cities IN Society. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, University of Texas, Austin. 1945. 
30pp. 

CouNTY GOVERNMENT IN GEorRGIA. By Melvin 
Clyde Hughes. The University of Georgia 
Press, Athens. 1944. 197pp. $2. 

DIRECTORY; GENERAL ELECTION SUPPLEMENT 
(FEDERAL, STATE AND COUNTY AND TOWN- 
SHIP) TO 1943-1944 KANSAS DIRECTORY OF 
Pustic OFrFictALts. League of Kansas Mu- 
nicipalities, Capitol Federal Building, Topeka. 
1944. Sipp. $5. 

DIRECTORY OF TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL OFFI- 
cIALs. Governmental Reference Service, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 1944. 42pp. 
$1.50. 

GOVERNMENTAL UNITS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1942. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 
67pp. 20 cents. 

HaNDBooK OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Chamber 
of Commerce, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. 1945. 25pp. 

LocaAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
DURING THE PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION. 
Report by the Minister of Health to Parlia- 
ment. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Lon- 
don. Apply to British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. January. 
1945. 19pp. 4d. 


EDUCATION 
THe HicH ScHoot ProspLeM. Kansas Legisla- 
tive Council, Topeka. December, 1944. 31pp. 


FINANCE 

COMPARATIVE TAX RATES IN OREGON CITIES, 
1044-45. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1944. 
10pp. 

(1) County FInANces: 1943; SUMMARY OF 
County GOVERNMENT REVENUE AND DEBT IN 
1943. 2pp. (2) GOVERNMENTAL DEBT IN THE 
Unitep States; 1944. By Wylie Kilpatrick. 
8pp. (3) STATE FINANCES: 1944. Volume 2: 
Topical Reports, State Debt in 1944. 13pp. 
Bureau of the Census. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
1945 SUPPLEMENT. National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. January, 1945. 13pp. 25 cents. 


HEALTH 


NURSING PRACTICES IN INDUSTRY. By Olive 


M. Whitlock and others. United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 7Opp. 
15 cents. 

PRINCIPLES OF A NATION-WIDE HEALTH PRo- 
GRAM. Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics, Health Program Conference, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. November, 1944. 
34pp. 10 cents. 


LIBRARIES 
STANDARDS AND PLANNING FOR PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. Octo- 
ber, 1944. 12pp. 10 cents. 


PERSONNEL 

(1) THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENT 
IN AcTION. 40pp. 75 cents. (2) THE Fore- 
MAN IN LABOR RELATIONS. 3lpp. (3) MAN- 
AGEMENT’S STAKE IN COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING. 5ipp. 75 cents. (4) PRacTIcAL TECH- 
NIQUES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 48pp. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 1944. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED VET- 
ERAN. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 10. 1944. 55pp. 

New HAveEN’s PENSION SysTEMS. New Haven 
Taxpayers Research Council, Inc., 839 Chapel 
Street, New. Haven 10, Connecticut. Decem- 
ber, 1944. 2I1pp. 

SICKNESS BENEFITS AND GROUP PURCHASE OF 
MEDICAL CARE FOR INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES; 
A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY.. By 
Dorothy Dahl. Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
1944. 28pp. 30 cents. 


PLANNING 

Express HIGHWAY PLAN FOR THE CLEVELAND 
METROPOLITAN AREA. Regional Association 
of Cleveland, Housing Center, West Mall 
Drive, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 1944. 17pp. 

MopeLt STATE Arrport ZONING Act. Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers. The In- 
stitute, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. November, 1944. 15pp. 

PosTWAR CONNECTICUT. Interim Report. Con- 
necticut Post-War Planning Board, state 
office building, Hartford. 1944. 215pp. 

REPORT OF THE URBAN PLANNING CONFER- 
ENCES, EVERGREEN House. The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 1944. 
245pp. 

RECREATION 

COMMUNITY -RECREATION COMES OF AGE; THE 

Story OF ONE AMERICAN Town. Office of 
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Community War Services, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 1944. 30pp. 


TRAFFIC 


How Cities Protect PEDESTRIANS. American 
Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 1944. 
40pp. Free. 

SOLUTIONS TO LocAL PARKING PROBLEMS. By 
D. Grant Mickle. Reprint from Proceedings 
of the 30th Annual Michigan Highway Con- 
ference, February, 1944. Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Tower Building, Washington 5, 
D. C. 1944. Pp. 93-116. Free. 





WELFARE 


Our CONCERN—EvERY CHILD; STATE AND 
COMMUNITY PLANNING FOR WARTIME AND 
Post-WAR SECURITY OF CHILDREN. By 
Emma O. Lundberg. Children’s Bureay, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1944. 85pp. 15 cents. 

(1) RECENT STATE ACTION PROVIDING BENEFITS 
FOR RETURNING VETERANS; SUMMARIZATION 
OF REPORTS FROM FORTY-FIVE STATES. 29pp. 
50 cents. (2) UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION IN THE Post-WAR PERIOD. 77pp. $1. 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1944. 














Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


ARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA (8,768). 

City Manager. Council desires registered 
engineer with previous manager experience. 
Salary about $4,000. Send applications to Wil- 
liam G. Myers, acting manager. 

Nyssa, OREGON (1,855). City Manager. 
Council wants a manager with engineering ex- 
perience. Manager charter adopted on Decem- 
ber 26, 1944. Salary $3,600. Send applications 
to R. G. Whitaker, councilman. 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT. Town Manager. 
William H. Shea, town manager for the last 
10 years, has resigned because of ill health. 
Council will receive applications up to Febru- 
ary 28. Address the town clerk’s office. Present 
salary of manager is $5,000 per year plus $250 
bonus. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. Assistant Planning 
Research Technician. Applicants must not be 
over 35 years of age and must have experience 
in research and statistical work. Salary $232.14 
per month during first year. Examination to 
be given in Milwaukee on February 28 and at 
other locations in the United States. For further 
information write the Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, city hall. 


APPOINTMENTS 


GeorGE E. BEAN, city manager of Escanaba, 
Michigan, since August, 1936, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Pontiac, Michigan. 
Mr. Bean was assistant city engineer of Mil- 
waukee from 1927 to 1936. 

FRANK L. DIeTER, planning engineer of Arling- 
ton County, Virginia, for the past six years, has 
been appointed director of the newly organized 
planning department of Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

HERBERT EMMERICH, associate director of the 





Public Administration Clearing House, has been 
appointed director of PACH, effective May 1, 
1945, to succeed Louis Brownlow who is re- 
tiring. Mr. Emmerich was formerly executive 
secretary of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and later of the War Production Board 
and until recently was commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority. 

F. R. Hocus, city manager of Ashtabula, 
Ohio, from 1929 to 1933, and city solicitor 
since 1933, has been reappointed city manager 
replacing W. H. Flower who resigned. 

Davip KiNG, formerly city manager of Har- 
bor Springs, Michigan, from 1937 to 1940, has 


been appointed the first city manager of 
Berkley. 
Harry W. KwnicHt, formerly director of 


finance at Winnetka, Illinois, later city manager 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and more recently 
with the federal government in various capaci- 
ties, has been named director of finance of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. 

Jack MAYNARD, city manager of Covington, 
Kentucky, 1940 to 1944, has been appointed 
city manager of Milford, Delaware. 

J. C. Morris, director of public works of 
Warwick County, Virginia, has been appointed 
the first county manager of that county. 

JouHN A. PERKINS, formerly faculty member 
of the political science departments at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and University of Roches- 
ter, has been appointed a staff member of the 
International City Managers’ Association. Mr. 
Perkins was for a time with the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research and was with the 
federal government in Washington for a year. 

M. DEANE SEEGER, former city comptroller 
of Bellingham, Washington, has been appointed 


the first city manager of Eugene, Oregon. 





